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UVic researchers 
discover canyon full of 
methane hydrates 


by Maria Lironi 

Canada may have another energy 
resource, thanks to a discovery 
made by a UVic ocean researcher. 

UVic geophysicist Dr. Ross 
Chapman and the crew of Cana¬ 
dian Coast Guard Ship John P. 
Tully travelled to Barkley Canyon, 
just off Ucluelet, last month where 
they found the largest amount of 
methane hydrates ever discovered 
on the seafloor off Canada. 

The finding has two major im¬ 
plications. First of all, methane 
hydrates are a potential alternative 
energy source. Secondly, scientists 
suspect its release from the ocean 
floor during earthquakes may add 
to greenhouse gas levels in the 
Earths atmosphere. 

Left: Chapman announces the 
discovery at a news conference on 
Sept. 9. The story generated extensive 
national news coverage. 


Methane gas has gained 
ground against other sources of 
energy such as coal, hydroelectric 
power and nuclear energy. It 
stands out as a readily available 
and cheap fuel, and its character¬ 
istics could make it the energy 
source of the future. 

An untapped source of meth¬ 
ane gas, hydrates are ice-like for¬ 
mations formed on the ocean floor 
during subduction, when a plate 
of the Earth’s crust dives beneath 
another. This causes fluids, con¬ 
taining gas, to rush to the surface. 
When the gas is at greater depths 
it is warm, and as it moves verti¬ 
cally up the sediment column, it 
freezes as a hydrate. The result is a 
crystalline solid that consists of 
methane molecules, which are in¬ 
dividually surrounded by a cage of 
water molecules. 

Since methane hydrates form 
under conditions of high pressure 
See RESEARCHERS ... p. 3 


Draft campus plan to be focus of fall consultations 


UVic’s draft campus plan is being 
prepared for more public consulta¬ 
tions this fall. 

The draft plan, released by the 
campus development committee 
(CDC) in late May, is intended to 
help guide the physical develop¬ 
ment of the campus over the next 
15 years. It seeks to support the 
goals of the university’s strategic 
plan by managing the anticipated 
growth in student enrolment while 
respecting the natural environment 
and UVic’s “spirit of place.” 

The draft plan was posted on the 


university’s Web site, mailed to a 
range of community groups and lo¬ 
cal governments, and was the sub¬ 
ject of a news release and a variety of 
ads in community publications in 
May and June. Written comments 
were encouraged throughout the 
summer and into the fall, two com¬ 
munity forums were held to gather 
public input in early June, and pres¬ 
entations were made to Saanich and 
Oak Bay municipal councils. Con¬ 
sultation with the on-campus com¬ 
munity was targeted for this fall. 

As a result of feedback received 


to date, the 25-member CDC, 
composed of student, faculty and 
staff representatives, has approved 
an expansion of the fall consulta¬ 
tion process to include open houses 
and theme-based working groups. 

The open houses will be open 
to both the on- and off-campus 
communities and the working 
groups will include external com¬ 
munity representation, as well as 
students, faculty and staff. The 
committee is currently considering 
when to schedule these and deter¬ 
mining their format. The consulta¬ 


tion schedule will be released pub¬ 
licly in the next few weeks. 

The CDC has also approved the 
addition of a section to the draft 
plan that will provide details about 
the scope and timing of studies on 
environmentally sensitive “special 
study areas” identified in the plan. 
The new material will be available 
prior to the consultation sessions. 

Jack Falk, CDC chair and vice 
president finance and operations, 
says that the committee has received 
a great deal of useful comments and 
suggestions over the past three 


months, and is responding to the 
obvious interest in more extensive 
consultation and to concerns that 
the special study process wasn’t suf¬ 
ficiently detailed in the draft plan. 

The draft campus plan is avail¬ 
able online at <www.uvic.ca/ 
draftcampusplan> or by calling fa¬ 
cilities management at 721-7591. 
It will be distributed on campus in 
advance of the open houses. 

Comments and suggestions may 
be submitted in the feedback sec¬ 
tion of the draft plan Web site or 
by mail to Falk. 


FOUR MAJOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS ADD TO CAMPUS BUSTLE 


Students returned to classes this fall 
amid a flurry of construction activ¬ 
ity on campus. Long-planned 
projects, along with ones with 
shorter timelines, are all coming on¬ 
stream at once, adding to the usual 
back-to-class bustle. 

Most of the activity is focused 
on the northeast area of campus. 
Adjacent to the Saunders Building, 
construction has started on the 
long-awaited technology transfer 
building to be operated by Discov¬ 
ery Parks Inc., which already oper¬ 
ates multi-tenant technology 
transfer facilities at UBC and SFU. 
DPI is the operating arm of the Dis¬ 


covery Foundation, a not-for-profit, 
non-government organization sup¬ 
porting high-tech research and de¬ 
velopment in the province. 

UVic will approve the tenants in 
the facility, which will benefit from 
its proximity to university research¬ 
ers. The facility is also expected to 
provide new work opportunities for 
co-op students, as well as research 
and work opportunities for gradu¬ 
ates and rental income for the uni¬ 
versity. The expected completion 
date is March 2003. 

Across Ring Road the land behind 
the grass hockey field is being pre¬ 
pared for two new artificial turf play¬ 


ing fields. The warm-up track, first 
installed in 1992 for the 1994 Com¬ 
monwealth Games, has been re¬ 
moved and the new field installation 
should be complete in November. 

In its agreement with the Com¬ 
monwealth Games Society, UVic 
was only required to maintain the 
warm-up track for two years after 
the close of the games. Since then 
there has been a steadily increasing 
demand by UVic students for field 
use. Often existing natural turf fa¬ 
cilities are unavailable because of 
wet weather. 

The artificial turf fields won’t be 
affected by the weather and will 


provide more playing time for stu¬ 
dents and allow for up to 2,000 
more hours of use by community 
sports each year. There will be in¬ 
creased access to the Centennial 
Stadium track to help offset the loss 
of the warm-up facility. 

Right next door, at Ring and 
Gabriola Roads, site preparation is 
also underway for the new con¬ 
tinuing studies building. The 
3,934 square-metre, three-storey 
structure will contain 16 class¬ 
rooms, two computer-assisted lan¬ 
guage labs and office space that 
consolidates staff and facilities now 
scattered throughout the campus. 


Construction is scheduled to be¬ 
gin this November and the build¬ 
ing will be open for students by 
January, 2004. 

Construction crews have re¬ 
moved bush and relocated trees 
along Sinclair Road on the site of 
new cluster housing units. Five 
buildings containing 29 four-bed¬ 
room units will be built in the same 
style as the existing cluster housing. 
The units should be available to stu¬ 
dents in late August, 2003. This 
project is part of the Housing 2004 
initiative to increase available resi¬ 
dence space on campus by about 
600 beds by 2004. 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Historian researches the rescue of 
scholars from Nazi-controlled Europe 


Chartwell Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 

The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices JE Cruises /E Package 
holidays JE Adventure travel JE Business travel 

3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 477-3550 



PREMIUM BULK||FOOD 


3831 Cadboro Bay Rd. 
forgoodmeasure@shaw.ca 


10% UVic 

Student 

discount 

Open 7 days 
a week 


477-6811 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet $Q95 
Brunch ^ 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 
Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 


Now Two 
Great Locations! 


Cadboro Bay 

PEOPLES PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Greeting Cards & Gifts 
Film & Photo Developing 
Photocopying & Fax 
Post Office 

477-2131 

3825 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Mon-Sat 9am-6pm, Sun 12-5pm 



PEOPLES 

PHARMACY 

Ok 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Film & Photo Developing 
Personal Care Products 
Cosmetics 

721-3400 

UVic Student Union Building 

Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 


UVic student extended medical cards accepted at both locations 



10% Student 
Saver Discount 

Locally Owned and Operated 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 

2 K Interac 

now available 
Monday to 
Thursday 

(excluding select items) 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 
477-6513 

FREE DELIVERY 


Jeremy Donaldson 


Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

• ICBC cases on percentage 

• Wills & Estates 

• Real Estate Conveyancing 

• Mortgages 

• Divorce & Family 


stratoliner@shaw.ca 2558 Sinclair Road Victoria BC 250-721-5759 



by Kristi Skebo 

WHEN YOU THINK of refu¬ 
gees, scholarly professors and 
learned academics rarely leap to 
mind. Yet many German research¬ 
ers, like Albert Einstein, fled the 
intellectual repression and reli¬ 
gious persecution of Nazi Ger¬ 
many in the early 1930s. When 
Einstein left Germany in 1932, he 
had no trouble obtaining a new 
position. But what happened to 
thousands of lesser-known aca¬ 
demics who were forced to flee? 

While researching the develop¬ 
ment of radar in Britain, UVic 
military historian Dr. David Zim¬ 
merman noticed that many of the 
scientists involved were also part 
of another British organization, 
the Society for the Protection of 
Science and Learning (SPSL), 
dedicated to finding permanent 
research positions abroad for dis¬ 
placed academics. 

What united this seemingly 
disparate group of physiologists, 
chemists, physicists and engineers 
is most fascinating to Zim¬ 
merman. “Science and their re¬ 
spect for freedom of thought and 
research was what rallied them. 
Some of England’s most promi¬ 


nent academics were inspired to 
help rescue those ousted from 
their positions,” he says. 

Funded by a grant from the So¬ 
cial Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council, Zimmerman is 
researching the history of the 
SPSL and its remarkable success. 

The SPSL was founded in 
1933, and the timing could not 
have been worse. “It was the height 
of the Depression. Lack of support 
from British colleges and univer¬ 
sities forced the SPSL to look for 
public support—not an easy task 
in the western world prior to 
WWII as anti-Semitism was ram¬ 
pant,” Zimmerman explains. 

They met the challenge, how¬ 
ever, and from 1933-45, the SPSL 
raised a total of £100,000— 
equivalent to millions of dollars 
today. Over a 12-year period, they 
rescued more than 10,000 people, 
academics representing a broad 
cross-section of disciplines and 
their families, primarily from Ger¬ 
many, but also from Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The SPSL found them 
permanent or temporary research 
positions and provided a portion 
of their funding. 

“Most placements were in the 


Zimmerman 



UVic and Genome BC 
sign research agreement 


Genome BC made it official on 
Sept. 10 when representatives of 
the regional centre of Genome 
Canada came to campus to sign a 
three-year affiliation agreement 
with UVic to provide funding for 
a range of genomics projects. 

Included in the agreement are 
the Genomics Research on Atlan¬ 
tic Salmon Project (GRASP) and 
a proteomics platform facility. 

GRASP will coordinate all as¬ 
pects of genomic research on salmon 
and use the information to improve 
fish husbandry techniques, evaluate 
the health of wild populations and 
enhance environmental monitoring 
from freshwater to ocean conditions. 
The proteomics facility will use ad¬ 
vanced proteomics technologies to 
identify key salmon proteins and 
their genes and will provide use of 
the facility to other universities and 
industry. 


“UVic is delighted to have 
signed this agreement with Genome 
B.C. recognizing the scientific im¬ 
portance and societal consequences 
of advancing genomics research,” 
says Dr. Martin Taylor, UVic s vice- 
president research. 

UVic biologist Dr. Ben Koop 
will co-lead GRASP, first an¬ 
nounced in April 2001. Dr. Bob 
Olafson, (microbiology and bio¬ 
chemistry) will lead the proteomics 
facility. So far, the two projects 
have received over $400,000 in 
support from Genome BC. Roger 
Foxall, chair of the Genome BC 
board, Dr. Alan Winter, Genome 
BC president and CEO, and Brian 
Schmidt, Genome BC’s managing 
director, all took part in the sign¬ 
ing ceremony attended by UVic 
President Dr. David Turpin, Taylor 
and UVic science dean Dr. Vern 
Paetkau. 


U.S. and Britain. At the time, the 
entire British academic commu¬ 
nity consisted of 6,000 scholars. 
The SPSL helped to place over 
2,500—a huge feat for such a small 
community,” says Zimmerman. A 
number of researchers also found 
positions at Hebrew University in 
present-day Israel and in Turkey at 
the University of Istanbul. “The 
Turkish government had just 
opened the new university and saw 
this as an opportunity to attract 
world-class academics.” 

Over the same period, Canada 
accepted just six academics, five 
permanently. Anti-Semitic immi¬ 
gration policies and little support 
from Canadian universities en¬ 
sured those who did come received 
no support from Canadian sources. 

The most famous of these was 
Gerhard Herzberg, winner of the 
1971 Nobel Prize in chemistry, 
whose work was initially sup¬ 
ported by the SPSL and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Forced to flee Germany be¬ 
cause his wife was Jewish, Herz¬ 
berg joined the faculty at the 
University of Saskatchewan in 
August, 1935. Six other refugees 
helped by the SPSL also became 
Nobel laureates. 

“Even though an equivalent 
Canadian organization was 
formed in 1939, Canada was un¬ 
successful in helping more aca¬ 
demic refugees Find freedom,” 
says Zimmerman. “How the im¬ 
migration policies and social 
stigma at that time hindered fur¬ 
ther efforts to support scholars is 
not only intriguing, but is still rel¬ 
evant to how we treat academic 
refugees today.” 



Kristi Skebo wrote this as a 
participant in the SPARK pro¬ 
gram (Students Promoting 
Awareness of Research Knowl¬ 
edge), funded by UVic, the 
Natural Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing Research Council, and the 
Social Sciences and Humani¬ 
ties Research Council. 
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the beaten track 


This summer a few adventuresome 
UVic faculty, staff and students chose 
the road less travelled 



Janes, at the end of his hike of Vancouver Island. 



by Joy Poliquin 

BEARS, RAIN, SWEAT and soli¬ 
tude—these things are a far cry 
from the sunny beaches and exotic 
destinations many choose for their 
summer vacations. But for a hand¬ 
ful of UVic students, graduates and 
professors, exploring B.C.’s vast wil¬ 
derness by foot, wheel and paddle 
was the ultimate way to spend time 
off this summer. 

Peter Janes, Mary Sanseverino, 
Mark Weston and Tim ShufFall went 
on treks through B.C. this summer. 
And while their reasons were differ¬ 
ent, they shared one common de¬ 
sire—to experience the outdoors and 
live simply. 

Janes, a fourth-year anthropol¬ 
ogy student, spent 77 days walking 
the length of Vancouver Island, be¬ 
ginning at Cape Scott and finish¬ 
ing at Ten Mile Point in Victoria. 
An accomplished hiker and outdoor 
leader, Janes says he’s always been 
dissatisfied with “normal living,” 
and feels more comfortable in the 
outdoors. But his trek was about 
more than being outside. 

“I’m trying to get people to think 
about making changes in their lives 
to help out some of the environ¬ 
mental problems that are going on,” 


says Janes, who plans to publish an 
account of his journey. 

A native of Yellowknife, Janes 
grew up in the outdoors, and con¬ 
tinues to live as simply as possible. 
Not as simply, however, as he did 
on the trail. “On a typical day I got 
up at 7 a.m., ate oatmeal and drank 
tea, which was my biggest comfort,” 
he says. “Then it was an 8 to 10 
hour walking day, then dinner, and 
I was in bed by 7 or 8 p.m.” 

Janes bushwhacked and hiked 
along old logging roads and through 
the high mountains of the central is¬ 
land, eventually connecting with the 
West Coast Trail. Along the way, he 
picked up metal boxes of supplies 
he’d previously buried along his 
route. His only company, for most g 
of the trip, were his own thoughts g 
and wildlife. “I saw a few bears every 
day,” he says, “but not a single thing 
to do with a cougar.” 

Computer science instructor 
Mary Sanseverino saw a lot of bears 
on her trip as well. In fact, her hus¬ 
band accidentally scared one up a 
tree when he rounded a corner on 
his bike. Sanseverino left Victoria 
on June 12 and spent 46 days ex¬ 
ploring B.C. by bike. After all that 
time outdoors, she’s still craving the 
open road. “We spent seven weeks 


trying to experience the landscape 
of our province, and racked up 
3,450 kilometres,” she says. “But we 
barely touched the surface of what 
B.C. has to offer.” 

Sanseverino shared the road with 
her husband Mike Whitney, and 
they met computer science gradu¬ 
ate student Mark Weston halfway 
through their journey. Their moti¬ 
vation? To escape city life and get 


to know the land they live in. 
“There is so much out there,” says 
Weston. “You notice so much more, 
and experience the landscape, when 
you’re not in a car. And you learn 
how much you can actually do 
yourself. I lived so much cheaper 
and so much better with just a bike 
and a few supplies.” 

Weston and Sanseverino are avid 
cyclists, commuting to UVic 


throughout the year using two 
wheels instead of four. And al¬ 
though they say Victoria is a bike- 
friendly city, it doesn’t compare to 
the beauty of wild B.C. 

“We camped in one spot,” says 
Sanseverino, “which I won’t reveal 
because I want it to remain the 
treasure that it is, where you could 
see the coast mountains from the 
beach. They’re stunning, but the 
piece de resistance, is that right in 
front of you is an orca rubbing 
beach. Killer whales come and play 
right in front of you. It doesn’t get 
much better than that.” 

Tim ShufF shares that sentiment. 
He and Dave Aharonian, former 
geography graduate students, 
kayaked from Prince Rupert to Vic¬ 
toria this summer. Shuff described 
the trip in detail through a series of 
Times Colonist articles. 

Both were experienced kayakers, 
and Shuffhad spent summers work¬ 
ing as a canoe trip guide when he 
was an undergraduate. Two years 
See THE ROAD... p. 6 


For one traveller's thoughts 
see Viewpoint... p. 7 


RESEARCHERS DISCOVER CANYON FULL OF METHANE HYDRATES 


and low temperature, they begin 
to decompose into gas and water 
as soon as they’re removed from the 
ocean floor. Like a huge Bromo 
Seltzer they bubble, fizz, and 
vapourize when exposed to surface- 
level air pressures. 

Methane hydrates are estimated 
to be twice as numerous as the 
world’s known oil, coal and natu¬ 
ral gas deposits. Hundreds of de¬ 
posit sites have been identified off 
the coasts of Japan, India and 
Costa Rica, among others, and 
countries such as Japan have in¬ 
vested millions of dollars research¬ 
ing extraction methods. 

Chapman and his colleagues 
have been researching methane hy¬ 
drates for 10 years and have been 
using the Canadian submersible 
ROPOS (Remotely Operated Plat¬ 
form for Ocean Science) to look 


for evidence on the seafloor. After 
some deep-sea fishermen pulled up 
some hydrates two years ago, 
Chapman suspected that he would 
find methane hydrates in the area. 
But until now he has never seen 
such huge mounds of hydrates in 
Canadian waters. 

“We knew the methane hydrates 
existed because of seismic investi¬ 
gations offshore,” says Chapman. 
“But when we sent our remotely 
operated submersible down 850 
metres to the seafloor we found 
masses of methane hydrate 
mounds. Most of them were three 
or four metres high and 10 metres 
wide—the size of a house.” 

Chapman estimates that the de¬ 
posit takes up three or four square 
kilometers of the seafloor. “On our 
second day out we saw small oil 
slicks on the ocean’s surface. At first 


we thought they were from the 
submersible or the ship. But they 
were actually coming from the 
methane hydrates. When we tested 
the oil we discovered that it had 
come from deeper in the sediments 
and had the consistency of a highly 
refined gasoline.” 

While this discovery is exciting 
for the scientific community, com¬ 
mercial extraction remains a long¬ 
term proposition because the 
technology to tap the hydrates 
doesn’t exist yet. Canadian and 
U.S. experts predict it could take 
decades to develop the technology. 

As well, Chapman warns that a 
major earthquake could have a 
devastating effect by causing a rise 
in global warming. The hydrates 
could float to the ocean surface, re¬ 
sulting in a huge discharge of 
methane gas—a greenhouse gas 20 
times more powerful than carbon 
dioxide. 

On the plus side, researching 
methane hydrates may also provide 
valuable insight into the Earth’s 
past. Some organisms living on the 
ocean floor that use the hydrates 
for food resemble lifeforms that 
populated the Earth billions of 
years ago. 

The UVic methane hydrate re¬ 
search team includes Chapman 
and his colleagues—Drs. George 
Spence, Michael Whiticar, Verena 
Tunnicliffe—and their students. 
The Natural Sciences and Engineer¬ 
ing Research Council (NSERC) 
funds their research and field 
studies. 

Next year, Chapman will return 
to Barkley Canyon to obtain more 


samples of oil, gas and hydrates. 
He’ll also take heat flow measure¬ 
ments to determine fluid flow in 


the region and complete a detailed 
seismic survey to see if there are 
other sites nearby. 


This mound of methane hydrate is as big as a Volkswagen bug. 




Pizza deal 

Satisfy your pizza cravings and help UVic at the same time. Villages Pizza 
is offering all UVic students, staff, faculty, alumni and friends the chance 
to save 20 per cent when they pick up a pizza at any Villages outlet from 
Sunday to Wednesday simply by showing the card being shown here by 
fifth-year commerce student Lindsay Anderson. Villages will then con¬ 
tribute 50 cents per pizza to UVic student awards. Pick up the cards at 
the Stewart Complex, the McKinnon Building, the photo ID booth in the 
University Centre, health services or campus security services. 
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UVSS repeats noteworthy recycling idea 

Since the recycled notebook program was so successful last year, the UVic 
Students' Society has decided to do it again. The UVSS is asking each 
university department to collect its 8 x 11, one-sided, non-confidential 
paper in a separate bin from all other recycling. Every two weeks, someone 
from the society will pick up the paper and turn it into notebooks. The 
notebooks will then be given to UVic students free of charge. For more 
information, contact Joanna Groves or Glenys Verhulst at 472-4288. 

Author to give Lansdowne lectures 

Celebrated historian Dr. Natalie Zemon Davis will deliver three public 
lectures this month as a Lansdowne visitor. A professor emeritus at Prince¬ 
ton University and professor of medieval studies at the University of Toron¬ 
to, Davis is most widely known as the author of The Return of Martin 
Guerre, which has been translated into 20 languages and made into a 
popular film and opera. Her research and many publications have been on 
the social and cultural history of 16th-century France and early modern 
Europe. Recently, her transnational historical investigations have involved 
North Africa, colonial Quebec, and Suriname. Her Lansdowne lectures are: 
"Can Film Tell Good History?" at 4:30 p.m. on Sept. 24 in Fine Arts Build¬ 
ing, room103; "Trickster Travels: A 16th-century Muslim Between Worlds" 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sept. 25 in the Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 105; 
and "The Knot of Slavery: A Mulatto Woman in Colonial Suriname" at 7:30 
p.m. on Sept. 26 in the Centre for Innovative Teaching, room 116. For more 
information call 472-4677. 



Linda Dryden has been re-elected chair of UVic's board of governors. 
Dryden, a registered nurse, holds a public health nursing diploma from 
the University of Western Ontario, a diploma in public sector management 
from UVic, and an MSc in health administration from the University of 
Colorado. The board's vice chair is Eric Donald, a UVic alumnus 
(economics, '69) and retired banker. 

Two UVic faculty members were among the "25 Power Thinkers" lauded 
in the June 2002 issue of B.C. Business magazine. In the article the 
magazine sought out 'focused and directed' thinkers, listed the reasons 
they landed on the list and asked each individual when or where they did 
their best thinking. Dr. Andrew Weaver (earth and ocean sciences) said 
his best thinking came from "the stimulation of conversation with others" 
and also just after his kids are asleep and he can rehash ideas. Dr. Harold 
Coward (retired director of the Centre for Studies in Religion and Society) 
said he does his best thinking "every day, seven days a week, from 5 a.m. 
to 7:30 a.m." when he goes into his home office and writes, and it may 
take an entire week to develop two sentences. 

Dr. Hossein Nassaji, who recently joined the linguistics department, has 
been awarded the 21st annual Kenneth W. Mildenberger Prize by the 
Modern Language Association of America. The prize is awarded annually 
for the best research publication in the field of teaching foreign languages 
and literature. The prize-winning article, "What's the Use of Triadic 
Dialogue?: An Investigation of Teacher-Student Interaction," was co¬ 
authored by Nassaji and Gordon Wells of the University of California, 

Santa Cruz. It appeared in the journal Applied Linguistics. Triadic dialogue 
is a method commonly used in the analysis of classroom discourse and 
involves the three components of initiation, response and follow-up. 

Professor emeritus Dr. Marie Campbell has co-authored a book about 
institutional ethnography—a distinctive methodological approach inspired 
by one of Canada's most respected scholars, UVic sociology professor Dr. 
Dorothy Smith. In Mapping Social Relations: A Primer in Doing 
Institutional Ethnography Campbell and co-author Dr. Frances Gregor, an 
associate professor in Dalhousie University's school of nursing, suggest 
that institutional ethnographers must adopt a research stance that 
recognizes that people's own knowledge and ways of knowing are crucial 
elements for social action and social analysis. 

Dr. Mandeep Dhami, a postdoctoral fellow in the psychology 
department, has won first prize in the 2001-02 SPSSI Social Issues 
Dissertation Awards from division nine of the American Psychological 
Association for her PhD thesis entitled "Bailing and Jailing the Fast and 
Frugal Way: An Application of Social Judgement Theory and Simple 
Heuristics to English Magistrates' Remand Decisions." Her research 
demonstrates how science, policy and social issues can be successfully 
integrated. 

The following appointments have been approved by the board of 
governors: James Anglin, director of the school of child and youth care, 
for a three-year term; Dr. Nedjib Djilali, part-time director of the 
Institute for Integrated Energy Systems for a five year term; and Dr. Ben 
Koop, director of the Centre for Biomedical Research (previously the 
Centre for Environmental Health) for a two-year term. All appointments 
took effect July 1. 

Geography professor Dr. Philip Dearden has edited a book compiled of 
a selection of papers presented at an academic roundtable on the 
environment in Thailand, as well as some previously unpublished papers 
from Thai graduate students. Environmental Protection and Rural 
Development in Thailand is the 11th publication in a series of studies of 
contemporary Thailand. "Graduate theses are not easy to access in 
Thailand, [and] this valuable resource rarely finds its way into scientific 
journals, often due to the added stress for Thai students in re-writing the 
thesis to international English standards," says Dearden. He hopes the 
book will make current Thai environmental research more easily 
accessible. UVic has been involved in numerous research and exchange 
partnerships with Thailand for 15 years. 


Excellence in teaching awards 

"I'M REALLY A STUDENT AT HEART" 


to UVic 10 years ago. “If people 
don’t love art when they begin one 
of my classes, they’ll love it when 
they leave or I’ve let them down.” 

Dalton teaches photography, 
painting, drawing, and summer 
graduate courses. He approaches all 
topics with the same objective: to 
teach students not only how to 
make art, but about its role in 
everyday life. 

“Art is for everybody,” he says. 
“It’s all around us, in popular art 
and applied art, picture books, car¬ 
toons, even advertising. Art isn’t 
restricted to museums and gold 
frames.” 

Dalton’s research interests sup¬ 
port this philosophy. He co-edited 
a book on student art exhibitions 
with his colleague Dr. Bill Zuk, 
which shows how such exhibitions 
are more than purely aesthetic. 
They’re texts, reflecting values and 
issues of importance to teachers and 
students. 

He also collaborated on a project 
with graduate students to visit eld¬ 
erly people in retirement centres 
and illustrate their stories as a way 
of understanding their history. And 
he recently worked on a research 
project comparing ancient and 
modern art work from a selection 
of indigenous groups living in the 
Arctic circle. 

Dalton looks forward to many 
more years at UVic, combining his 
research efforts with a love for 
teaching. “I’ll never tire of the di¬ 
versity of approaches and ideas that 
students bring to a task,” he says. 
“I learn a great deal from my stu¬ 
dents and I value what they teach 
me. I’m really a student at heart.” 

STUDENTS, COLLEAGUES LAUD TALENTS 
OF TWO PROFESSORS 

by Patty Pitts 

THEA VAKIL OF THE school of 
public administration and Dr. Jessica 
Ball of the school of child and youth 
care are this year’s recipients of the 
faculty of human and social develop¬ 
ment’s teaching excellence awards. 

Vakil has been a sessional lec¬ 
turer and public administration 
adjunct associate professor while 
serving in a number senior execu¬ 
tive positions within the public 
service of B.C. She has assisted the 
school and its faculty in developing 
and redesigning several courses and 
developed a distance course explor¬ 
ing the future of the public sector. 

One of her nominators wrote: 

“She demands a lot from her students 
both in terms of the volume of work 

of 
af¬ 
ter how often you have her as a 
teacher, you inevitably begin a ‘Thea 
course feeling that the standards she 
has set seem unattainable. Yet you do 
achieve them, largely because Thea 
seems to believe you’re capable of it.” 

Ball joined the school in 1996, 
initially as research associate and co¬ 
coordinator of the First Nations Part- 
nerships Program. She’s now a 
tenured associate professor. A nomi¬ 
nator for the award wrote that “Jessica 
... reflects the values of the faculty of 
human and social development— 


and the rigour and discipline 
thought that is applied to it. No rr 


educational leadership and innova¬ 
tion in supporting the development 
of practitioners with a strong under¬ 
standing of the relationship of theory 
and research to practice, the promo¬ 
tion of community-based teaching 


and learning, and support for stu¬ 
dents representing cultural diversity.” 

Another student described 
Ball’s classes as “thought-provok¬ 
ing, challenging, exciting and 
comprehensive.” 

Vakil 



by Joy Poliquin 


IT WAS THE CRAYONS that de¬ 
cided it for Dr. Robert Dalton. 
Since he was old enough to hold 
them, he knew he loved art. He 
took art in high school, then stud¬ 
ied it in university, but it wasn’t 


until a professor suggested he be¬ 
come an art teacher that he discov¬ 
ered he could help others enjoy it. 

The rest is history, and now 
Dalton is the recipient of the 2002 
Excellence in Teaching Award for 
the faculty of education. “I’ve found 
my niche,” says Dalton, who came 

Dalton 
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Excellence in teaching awards 


PHILOSOPHER/POET WINS HUMANITIES TEACHING AWARD 


by Joy Poliquin 

DR. JAN ZWICKY KNOWS how 
to make an impression. The phi¬ 
losophy professor has delighted 
readers with her poetry, challenged 
philosophers with her ideas, and 
now she’s affecting students with 
her teaching. She is the recipient of 
the 2002 Excellence in Teaching 
Award for the faculty of humanities. 

Since arriving at UVic in 1996, 
Zwicky has taught courses on an¬ 


cient Greek philosophy and envi¬ 
ronmental philosophy among oth¬ 
ers, and has served as an under¬ 
graduate and honours advisor. She’s 
known for her passionate approach 
to teaching, and for her willingness 
to help students reach their great¬ 
est potential. 

“Jan spends uncommonly long 
hours in her office meeting with 
students,” says Dr. James Young, 
chair of the philosophy department, 
who has known Zwicky for 20 


years. “She’s a gifted teacher with 
an amazing ability to inspire stu¬ 
dents to think critically, logically 
and for themselves about a range of 
philosophical questions. She wants 
everyone to think as clearly and 
critically as she does.” 

Zwicky, who is currently on 
study leave, continues to explore her 
own potential. Her book, Songs for 
Relinquishing the Earth , was 
awarded the Governor General’s 
Award for poetry in 1999, and she 


"EVERYTOPIC IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
IS EXCITING TO ME" 


by Valerie Shore 

WHENEVER DR. FRANCIS 
Choy needs to reaffirm his commit¬ 
ment to teaching he thinks back to 
his undergraduate years as a foreign 
student fresh off the plane from 
Hong Kong. He and his friends had 
a lot to deal with, such as culture 
shock, the language barrier and fi¬ 
nancial worries. The last thing they 
needed was a bad teacher. 

But, sometimes, that’s what they 
got. 

“Nothing could be worse than 
a teacher who doesn’t give a damn 
about teaching,” says Choy. “I had 
a few of those, so I made a vow 
that if I became a teacher I would 
never make that mistake. And I 
still have to remind myself of that 


from time to time.” 

He’s obviously succeeded. Choy 
is this year’s winner of the faculty 
of science’s Excellence in Teaching 
award. 

“I feel very honoured and privi¬ 
leged to win this,” says Choy, who 
is the first biology professor to re¬ 
ceive the award in its eight-year his¬ 
tory. Choy holds a master’s in 
medical microbiology and PhD in 
biochemistry from the University of 
North Dakota, and joined UVic’s 
biology department in 1992. 

In his research, Choy studies the 
molecular basis of genetic condi¬ 
tions such as Gaucher disease, an 
inherited enzyme deficiency that 
causes a range of serious medical 
problems. In the classroom, he 
teaches cell biology, molecular bi¬ 


ology and genetics, and biotechnol¬ 
ogy. He tackles both sides of his job 
with an infectious enthusiasm. 

“Every topic in biological sci¬ 
ences is exciting to me,” he says. “It’s 
about unravelling the mystery of 
life, from the level of DNA all the 
way to cells, organisms and popu¬ 
lations. The whole discipline is very 
dynamic, and I love sharing this 
with my students.” 

Choy believes the key to good 
teaching is to be prepared and 
present the material in a logical and 
compelling way. “The goal is to get 
students interested enough in the 
topic to explore it further on their 
own,” he says. Even better is seeing 
some of them develop into talented 
career scientists. “Nothing pleases 
me more,” he grins. 


continues to play the violin at a pro¬ 
fessional level. To top this off, she 
is considered by some to be the 
most original philosopher currently 
working in Canada. 

“There’s a reasonable chance that 
people will be reading her work a 


century from now,” says Young. 
“This is something that one says 
about only a very small number of 
philosophers. In the meantime, I’m 
certain that she’s making a huge 
contribution to the lives of her stu¬ 
dents right now.” 


Choy 



Excellence in research award 


CHEMIST EXPLORES THE WORLD OF SUPRAMOLECULES 


by Valerie Shore 

DR. CORNELIA BOHNE is 
used to explaining what her re¬ 
search is all about. After all, the 
dynamics of supramolecular 
structures isn’t exactly your typi¬ 
cal water cooler conversation. 

But Bohne doesn’t mind. She 
enjoys talking about a job that al¬ 
lows her to indulge her scientific 
curiosity. “The study of supra¬ 
molecular dynamics takes struc¬ 
tural organization in chemistry to 
a whole new level of complexity,” 
she says. “It’s fascinating to think 
about that.” 

Bohne’s achievements and 
ongoing efforts to understand 
the chemistry of supramolecular 
structures have earned her the 
faculty of science’s Excellence in 
Research Award for 2002. The 
annual award goes to a faculty 
member who is at an early stage 
of his or her career. 

Supramolecular structures are 
a collection of molecules held to¬ 
gether by forces other than chemi¬ 
cal bonds. Most significandy, they 
interact as a whole much differ- 
endy than they do as individual 
molecules by themselves. “It’s as 


if you have the building blocks for a 
house—the walls, a roof, windows 
and doors—which by themselves are 
not a house, but put together they 
form a house,” says Bohne. 

Bohne studies how smaller mol¬ 
ecules move in and out of supra¬ 
molecular structures. She follows 
this movement by measuring light 
emission or absorption using 
photomultipliers—fast light detec¬ 
tors— that can sense the change of 
light in time frames ranging from 
one second to a nanosecond. 

Earlier this year, Bohne’s work 
was boosted with a $315,000 grant 
from the Natural Sciences and En¬ 
gineering Research Council and 
UVic to construct an instrument 
called a laser temperature jump— 
the first of its kind in Canada. 

“Basically, it’s like a microwave 
oven, but it heats up a solution in a 
billionth of a second,” she says. 
“The molecules are forced to re-ar¬ 
range themselves very quickly, and 
we can look at how they do this.” 

The research may ultimately lead 
to safer and more effective drugs. 
Bohne started her investigations with 
small supramolecules known as 
cyclodextrins, which can be used to 
separate drug molecules that come in 


two different forms, or “handedness.” 
Thalidomide, a pregnancy drug used 
in the late ‘50s, had both right- 
handed and left-handed forms. One 
form took away morning sickness and 
the other caused birth defects. 

Bohne has also focussed on bile 
salt aggregates, supramolecules 
formed from an essential substance 
in our digestive systems. “Bile salt 
aggregates are excellent models for 
other supramolecular systems,” she 
says. “The techniques we’ve used on 
them will be essential for the kinds 
of things we hope to do with larger 
supramolecular structures such as 
DNA and proteins.” 

Bohne, a native of Brazil, earned 
her PhD in biochemistry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Sao Paulo before coming 
to Canada to pursue her research in 
physical organic chemistry. She 
joined UVic in 1992. 

“It’s always nice to get recognition 
from the university,” says Bohne, who 
credits UVic with putting a lot of trust 
in her research proposals 10 years ago. 
This spring, she also picked up a YM- 
YWCA Woman of Distinction Award 
for her contributions to science. “In 
terms of the science I’ve been able to 
develop, the last decade has been a fan¬ 
tastic experience,” she says. 



Bohne with lenses and filters at her laser table. 
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stories and photos by Joy Poliquin 


Social historian focuses 
on early modern Europe 



Damian 

Communication with clients 
is key for software engineer 


Dr. Sara Beam discovered she 
loved teaching while she was 
living next door to a temple 
in Japan. She taught English 
in Kyoto for a year after 
completing her undergradu¬ 
ate degree in history, before 
returning to North America 
to pursue a PhD at the 
University of California at 
Berkeley. "I'd wanted to see 
another part of the world, 
and found that I loved being 
in a learning environment," 
she says. 

Beam also discovered she 
was drawn to travel, and has 
lived in places as varied as 
France, India, San Francisco, 
New York and Washington. In 
fact, over the last few years 
she has moved on average 
every 18 months. 

All this travelling has 
exposed her to the traditions 
and history of many cultures, 
perfect fodder for her history 
interests. "I'm a social histori¬ 
an," she says. "I'm interested 
in the main themes that are 
present in the social, religious 
and political movements of 
the early modern period, 
particularly in France and 
Europe." 

While Beam's course, "The 


History of Modern Europe," 
looks at a vast time period, 
she hopes students will 
recognize common threads, 
and identify similarities 
between the past and present. 
"There's a sense of continuity 
through time," she says, 
"especially when it comes to 
public expression." 

This is especially overt in 
Beam's research. She examines 
how people living in cities in 
early modern France were able 
to express themselves in a 
society that was very hierarchi¬ 
cal. "I work with satirical and 
bawdy theatre of the 16th and 
17th century, and see that 
through plays, people were 
very critical of the king, the 
church, and the Pope. My 
research addresses how, why 
and when this occurred." 

Over the next five years. 
Beam hopes to develop a class 
that will compare these 
movements in early modern 
France with those in early 
modern Japan. She's thrilled 
at the prospect. "The Oppor¬ 
tunity to develop a course was 
something that really attract¬ 
ed me to UVic," she says. "I 
feel this is a place that values 
my ideas." 


"My students may not like me 
at first," says Dr. Daniela 
Damian, "but they'll come 
away from my class with 
everything they need." 

The assistant professor of 
software engineering is honest 
about how students could react 
to the workload and structure 
of her software engineering 
class this term. But she knows 
what she's doing. She wants to 
improve the communication 
between software engineers 
and their customers. That's 
where her class comes in—her 
students will get a first-hand 
look at the importance of good 
communication in software 
development. 

"Software engineers are 
trained as developers," she 
explains, "so there's often a 
communication gap when it 
comes to understanding the 
concepts, needs and interests 
of the client." In her class, 
students will approach projects 
as both suppliers and clients, 
and follow projects from the 
initial stages of specifying 
requirements to testing the 
final product. Students will 
work on projects ranging from 
a booking system for the 
recreation and athletics centre, 


to setting up a Web-based 
auction for used books." 

Her interest in improving 
the lines of communication was 
piqued while doing a post¬ 
doctorate degree in Australia 
last year. She worked alongside 
programmers who were 
developing software for an 
American company. "Although 
they were speaking the same 
language, there was a huge 
culture and communication 
gap," she says. "I want to 
know how we can solve this." 

Damian has always sought 
out answers to tough ques¬ 
tions. As a child in Romania, 
she was the only girl in an elite 
math group that qualified for 
national math competitions six 
years in a row. Her love of 
numbers and complex prob¬ 
lems led her to choose software 
engineering, a relatively new 
field at the time. 

Now Damian will encourage 
her own students to push the 
boundaries. "I'm very excited 
about my courses and the 
research opportunities here at 
UVic," she says. "I've come out 
of my PhD and postdoc work 
with tons of research questions, 
and this is a great place to 
explore them." 


Beam 



Political scientist studies 
history of social movements 


For Dr. Matt James, finding 
his niche in the academic 
world was simple: he let it 
find him. 

In university, he did a 
double major in political 
science and history, but 
couldn't decide between the 
two subjects. It wasn't until 
he'd committed a few more 
years of grad school to 
political science that he 
realized he was hooked. "I 
felt like I had invested 
enough into it that it was a 
part of me, and now it's 
what I love to do." 

In fact, the new assistant 
professor of political science 
can't wait to continue 
learning about his field. Over 
the next year, in between 
teaching a lecture in Canadi¬ 
an politics and a seminar on 
social movement politics, he 
hopes to immerse himself in 
writing and reading. 

"I'm sufficiently old- 
fashioned to believe that you 
can't understand the present 
by fixing your eyes only on 
what's here," he says. "So 
I'm particularly interested in 
the history of social move¬ 


ments and progressive 
politics. When you look at 
social change you can 
understand what it is about 
our time and place that's 
different, and you can 
appreciate the way things 
have developed." 

James hopes to challenge 
his students to consider the 
past and the future of 
political science. "I'm a big 
believer in the term paper," 
he says, although he admits 
it's not always popular with 
students. "I think learning 
how to write and present 
your thoughts is what people 
ought to be doing here." 

Above all, however, 

James hopes that students 
will leave his class with the 
ability to consider other 
points of view, and to argue 
passionately and fairly for 
their own. "There are so 
many questions," he says. 
"We're living with the 
changes from the 20th 
century, and continue to see 
them percolate. Being 
curious about why things 
happened keeps you coming 
back for more." 

James 



The road less travelled ... from p. 3 


ago he paddled from Victoria to 
Desolation Sound alone. But the 
recent 80-day trip proved to be his 
most rewarding trip yet. 


The hard times made it so much 
better,” he said over the phone from 
Ontario, where he’s working as assist¬ 
ant editor of a kayak magazine. “The 


first month of the trip was just rain 
all the time, but our determination 
to keep going made it so rewarding.” 
And the rewards were many. 


When ShufF and Aharonian passed 
through Fitz Hugh Sound, south of 
Bella Bella, they encountered a pod 
of five killer whales breaching 20 
feet from their kayaks. “All of a sud¬ 
den we saw these big dorsal fins sur¬ 
facing, and they came closer and 
closer and closer,” he says. “It was 
astounding.” 

They also had some frightening 
wildlife encounters. During the first 
half of their trip they saw wolves 
every day, and had a late night visit 
from one. “We heard it howling, 
about 100 feet away, and we just lay 
there in our tents, completely freaked 
out. We thought it was calling its 
pack for backup,” laughs Shuff. 


Like the other trekkers, Shuff is 
already planning a follow-up trip, 
and hopes to kayak near Chile. 
Janes is back outside, working as an 
outdoor guide at Strathcona Park 
Lodge for the term. Sanseverino is 
hoping to bike in Italy when she 
visits there this year, and Weston is 
looking forward to bike trips 
throughout Europe. 

Their motivation is simple: to get 
outside and admire what nature can 
provide. “I grew up in the city and 
hated it,” says Shuff. “There’s some¬ 
thing that drives me to want to be 
outside, a combination of adventure 
and the desire to be connected to 
nature. I feel more alive outdoors.” 


HAVE KINDNESS, WILL TRAVEL 

As the summer wound down, another group of UVic 
students was packing up to hit the road on the Extreme 
Kindness Tour 2002. 

Former UVic students Val Litwin, Erik Hanson, Chris 
Bradseth and Brad Stokes departed from Victoria in late 
August to travel across Canada in a 10-metre-long 
motorhome. Their tour won't be through the 
wilderness of B.C., but into the homes and hearts of 


perf<^tnf fandom acts of fcipdnesson the streets of \ 
Greater Victoria, and are now taking their message 
across the country. 

"The whole planet sort of stopped after Septem- 

mate that 

to be happy and have a fulfilled life is not about making 
money. It's about connecting with people and feeling 
like you've made a difference in your day by reaching 
out and helping others." 
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viewpoint 


by Mary Sanseverino 

ONT WORRY ABOUT ME, I’ll 
I catch up.” 

This was my tag-line on a 3,450- 
kilometre bike ride through the roads, trails 
and pathways of Vancouver Island and south¬ 
ern B.C. this summer. I said it whenever I 
stopped to take a picture, admire the view, splash 
in a stream, or just take a rest. I wasn’t the only 
one stopping, my fellow UVic cyclists, Mike 
Whitney and Mark Weston, were also smitten 
with the beauty and diversity of B.C. 

After our busy but desk-bound work at 
UVic, we appreciated how easy it was to get 
“up close and personal” with B.C. from the 
seat of a bicycle. 

Our route took us up Vancouver Island 
via back roads to Port Hardy, by ferry to Bella 
Coola, over the Heckman pass and through 
the Chilcotin to Williams Lake, through the 
Cariboo and into Revelstoke. We continued 
from Revelstoke to Creston through the West 
Kootenays, onto the Trans-Canada Trail (the 
Kettle Valley Railway Trail), from Castlegar 
to Hope, and through the lower Fraser Val¬ 
ley back to Victoria. We had good weather, 
fantastic scenery, some great campsites, in¬ 
teresting wildlife and diverse terrain. It was 
certainly a trip to remember. 

We were on the road for 46 days. We 
stayed four nights at B&Bs, three nights with 
friends, and camped the rest of the time. We 
didn’t rush, our average travelling distance 
was about 79 km per day. 

From Nakusp to Hope we traveled exten¬ 
sively on abandoned railway beds. This gave 
us the chance to explore off the beaten track. 
As overwhelmingly positive as our experience 
was, I have to note that all is not as it should 
be in some of B.C.’s backcountry—garbage, 
poor maintenance and rowdy elements are 
creeping in. 

The problem seems to lie in recreation 
areas that were once managed by the B.C. 
Forest Service. In 2002, the Forest Service 
maintained 600 sites with decreased staff. The 
remaining 700 are user-managed. After stay¬ 
ing in some of the maintained sites, I can re¬ 
port that even the basics (e.g. taking out 
garbage, attending to pit toilets) were non¬ 
existent. By 2004 the Forest Service will not 
maintain any of these sites, but hopes to hand 
them over to whoever is interested in look¬ 
ing after them. 

User-maintained sites suffer when only one 
or two users don’t clean up after themselves. 
Maintained sites suffer when no one seems to 
know who is in charge—users get confused, 
take the easy way out and leave sites dirty. In 
our backcountry travel we came upon sites 
where food had been left to rot in firepits. Not 
the smartest action in bear country. 

Other sites, clearly labelled “User main¬ 
tained, pack it in, pack it out,” featured 
semi-burned tins, plastic bags and bottles 
and other trash left for someone else to dis¬ 
pose of. At Thirsk Lake Recreation Site 
northwest of Summerland we even came 
upon used, disposable baby diapers, care¬ 
fully wrapped up, tied off, and placed in the 
firepit. This was about 15 metres away from 
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spectacular back-country recreation areas 
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We even came upon used, 
disposable baby diapers, 
carefully wrapped up, tied 
off and placed in the firepit. 
This was about 15 metres 
away from a “Pack it in¬ 
pack it out” sign. 


a “Pack it in - pack it out” sign. What were 
these people thinking? Are they lacking in 
outdoor education, or is it simply that we 
can’t trust some people to be out on their 
own in the woods? 

Another disturbing trend—rude and rowdy 
behaviour in the backcountry. At Arlington 
Lakes, a managed B.C. Forest Service site in 
the mountains south of Kelowna, we were 
treated to at least six hours of unrequested 
music. I seem to recall a Meatloaf retrospec¬ 


tive, followed by the best of Shania Twain. The 
music was so loud that all of the 12 widely 
spaced campsites in this lovely little valley 
could hear the aforementioned selections. Of 
course, this led to music wars, with other 
groups turning on (and up) their music. 

Obviously, these incidents were a very tiny 
part of an otherwise exceptional tour. So why 
the concern? Because these incidents look like 
a trend. They were clustered in backcountry 
areas relatively close to big population cen¬ 
tres (e.g. Okanagan). They were similar in 
type—garbage, maintenance, and education 
problems. And, in comparison with our posi¬ 
tive experiences in provincial parks, these 
problem areas stood out. 

I don’t believe the province is acting re¬ 
sponsibly with respect to our 1,300 Forest 
Service recreation areas. Users with good 
backcountry skills will stay away, leaving 
these lovely areas to those with shoddy skills. 
Left unchecked, this will have consequences 
for tourism, conservation and user safety. 
Unsuspecting visitors to these areas will leave 
with a poor opinion of beautiful B.C. (and 
will no doubt tell their friends), habitat will 


be degraded and unpleasant encounters with 
wildlife could become more common as un¬ 
collected garbage accumulates. 

Managing parks and wilderness areas isn’t 
like a group bike ride—there will be no catch¬ 
ing up later if chunks of our land base are 
left behind or forgotten today. What can be 
done? Make your opinions known to the pro¬ 
vincial government. A recreation stewardship 
panel has been convened to look at these is¬ 
sues. Although the process seems to lack di¬ 
rect public input and is very hurried, the 
government is going to rely heavily upon the 
recommendations of this group. Check out 
<www.praxis.ca/recpanel/index.html> for 
more information. 

Lest I leave on too depressing a note, let 
me encourage everyone to take on a “jour¬ 
ney of discovery” in B.C. May you be as sur¬ 
prised and delighted with B.C.’s beauty and 
diversity as I was. And, wherever we go, may 
we all step lightly on the earth. 

Mary Sanseverino is a senior lecturer in the 
department of computer science and an avid 
cyclist. She’s currently on a leave of absence. 


UNITED WAY CAMPUS CAMPAIGN RAISES ITS TARGET 


Last year’s United Way campus 
campaign set a record for dona¬ 
tions—and it’s a record this year’s 
campaign organizers hope to 
break. 

The UVic community pledged 
over $117,000 in 2001. This 
year’s campaign goal is $120,000. 
The campaign kicks off with a 
breakfast at the University Club 
on Sept. 26 at 7:30 a.m. 


Members of the campus com¬ 
munity are invited to attend and 
hear Edie Copeland, currently the 
executive director of Silver Threads 
and former executive director of 
the Single Parent Resource Centre, 
discuss how support from the 
United Way helps her clients. Any¬ 
one wishing to attend is asked to 
notify Jaqui Thompson at 721- 
8211 by Sept. 23. 


United Way pledge forms will 
be distributed on campus next 
week. All donors are eligible for 
several draw prizes including two 
grand prizes—a deluxe weekend 
at Dunsmuir Lodge and an iBook 
from the UVic Computer Store. 

Last year’s popular e-mail 
Bingo is also back. Bingo cards 
will be on sale at the kick-off 
breakfast and at the UVic Book¬ 


store. It costs only $5 for three 
cards, all of which are used to play 
three subsequent games. The 
amount of prize money grows 
with the number of participants. 
Players are e-mailed bingo num¬ 
bers daily until someone wins. 

The UVic library’s popular 
“Book for a Buck/Tune for a Loon” 
sale is also making a return ap¬ 
pearance as a United Way fund¬ 


raiser. Sale organizers ask you to 
start saving those books (no text¬ 
books, please), CDs, cassette 
tapes and vinyl records to donate 
prior to this year’s event on Nov. 
5 and 6. 

Watch The Ring and the UVic 
home page for regular updates on 
the campaign and its related 
events or check out the campaign 
Web site at <unitedway. uvic.ca>. 
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newsmakers 


"Global warming is not a hypothesis. It is a fact. It is a fact as much as the 
sky is blue," said Dr. Andrew Weaver (earth and ocean sciences) in The 
National Post (Sept. 5). Weaver was reacting to a suggestion by Stephen 
Harper, leader of the Canadian Alliance, that the Kyoto accord is unnecessary 
and that he was not convinced of the legitimacy of the "greenhouse effect." 
"It's very strange," said Weaver of Harper's statement. "Where does he think 
smog is coming from? It doesn't happen naturally." 

"The tourist industry would be well-served by supporting this [brochure]," 
said Dr. Bonnie Leadbeater (child and youth care) of Tourism Victoria's 
refusal to stock and distribute a brochure discouraging the child sex trade 
in Victoria. In The Vancouver Sun (Sept.2) Leadbeater stated that the 
brochure could be an effective tool to raise awareness. "The more you see 
these things, the more aware of the issue you become," she said. "They 
should be coming out and saying that this is a city that cares about its 
children. It's a mistake for them to sweep this under the carpet." 



• Eye Health • Glasses • Contacts 

• Laser Consultation • Ortho K Therapy 


Dr. Brent Morrison Dr. Christopher Snow Dr. Ann-Marie Stewart 

Ask us about our Student Discount. 


. south Island 

I OPTOMETRY CENTRES* * 


3994 Shelbourne St. 

(by the new Tim Hortons) 


478-6811 

202-1910 Sooke Rd. 

(at Colwood Corners) 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! 

Just kidding, we can't improve your grades . .. 

but we CAN improve your eyesight. 



Women’s Sexual 
Assault Centre 

healing, education & prevention 


New shift hours! No overnights! 


The Women's Sexual Assault Centre is currently accepting applications 
for the Fall 2002 crisis line volunteer training. 


Women interested in supporting survivors of sexual violence should 
phone to book a space at one of our three information meetings: 
Sept 19, 3-4 pm or Sept 23 & 26, 6-7 pm 


To reserve your space at an information meeting call: 383-5545 
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Muscle power 

A UVic exercise physiologist sheds new light on muscle metabolism in children 


by Margaret Milne 

Tag, dodge ball, red rover... much 
of childrens play involves high- 
power, high-intensity, short-dura¬ 
tion activities. This sort of exercise 
is known as anaerobic exercise, but 
until recently, the research evidence 
suggested that childrens muscles 
were not mature enough for anaero¬ 
bic activities. 

This seemed counter-intuitive to 
Dr. Kathy Gaul of UVic s school of 
physical education. “If you watch 
children play spontaneously,” she 
says, “its very anaerobic!” 

To investigate questions about 
anaerobic abilities, Gaul is using an 
innovative technique to “see” inside 
children’s muscles while they exer¬ 
cise. The results she’s finding are 
helping to build up a comprehen¬ 
sive picture of muscle metabolism 
in healthy children. 

Studying muscle metabolism— 
the chemical reactions that occur in 
working muscles—is notoriously 
difficult in children. Traditional 
methods involve techniques such as 
muscle biopsies, where a large-bore 
needle is used to remove a small sec¬ 
tion of muscle. Invasive procedures 
like this are generally not permit¬ 
ted on children. Even in adult re¬ 
search, the use of muscle biopsies is 
limited, because they can only be 
done after the subject stops exercis¬ 
ing, Gaul explains. “They only tell 
us the net effect of what has hap¬ 
pened in the muscle.” 

To solve this problem, Gaul uses 
a technique known as magnetic 
resonance spectroscopy (MRS). 
“This is a new technology for 
pediatric exercise physiology that 
allows us to see what’s happening 
in the muscle while the muscle is 
working,’’she says. 

In MRS, a large magnet is used 
to align the molecules inside the 
subject’s muscle. A gentle pulse of 
energy is then sent through the 
muscle to try to knock the mol¬ 
ecules out of alignment. By look¬ 
ing at the response to this pulse, the 
researcher can tell what sort of 
chemical environment is present in 
the muscle. All of this is performed 
while the subjects are actively us¬ 
ing their muscle. The only thing 
they feel is the fatigue setting in. 

To see if maturity and anaerobic 
ability are truly linked, Gaul re¬ 
cruited 18 female child athletes aged 
nine to 16 and divided them into 


prepubescent and post-pubescent 
groups. The children were chosen 
from a competitive synchronized 
swimming team. “They needed to 
be active and motivated,” says Gaul, 
“because we were asking them to 
work very hard.” To exercise anaero¬ 
bically, the girls pushed repeatedly 
for two minutes against a foot pedal 
to raise a heavy weight until their 
muscles were exhausted. 

If anaerobic ability was depend¬ 
ent on maturity, Gaul’s MRS results 
should have shown that, at the end 
of the exhaustive exercise, the older 
girls’ muscles had a more acidic 
chemical environment than the 
younger girls’ muscles. Instead, she 
found no significant differences be¬ 
tween the two groups throughout 
the two minutes of hard work— 
both groups had similar anaerobic 
metabolic characteristics. “The 
anaerobic systems in children are 
much better than we thought,” says 
Gaul. 

Gaul’s results are important be¬ 
cause they increase our understand- 
ing of how normal children’s 
muscles work. She sees many more 
places the MRS technique could be 
used to add to the pool of knowl¬ 
edge. For example, can a child’s 


anaerobic ability be improved 
through training? 

She has recently completed a 
project to compare the anaerobic 
abilities of 7-9 year-old gymnasts 
with their inactive peers and is cur¬ 
rently conducting another with pre¬ 
pubescent and pubescent hockey 
players. 

If Gaul discovers that children’s 
anaerobic abilities are responsive to 
training, the findings will be impor¬ 
tant to coaching and rehabilitation 
programs for children. Perhaps the 
most fundamental consequence of 
Gaul’s research, though, is that chil¬ 
dren are being treated as a distinct 
and unique population in this type 
of research. 

“In the past, adult concepts have 
been applied to pediatric popula¬ 
tions,” says Gaul. “We don’t do that 
with anything else, so why would 
we do it with muscles?” 


Margaret Milne wrote this as a 
participant in the SPARK pro¬ 
gram (Students Promoting 
Awareness of Research Knowl¬ 
edge), funded by UVic, the 
Natural Sciences and Engineer- 
SPARK ing Research Council, and the 
Social Sciences and Humani¬ 
ties Research Council. 

Gaul with a model of human leg muscles. 





RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
September 2002 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, UVic 
Board of Pension 
Trustees 



J. Mark Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 







Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

* Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$154,436 $130,078 $110,211 

$96,983 

$90,467 

$83,053 

$73,757 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$934 

Total 5 year payout 

$56,040 



Income over 10 years 

$541 

Total 10 year payout 

$64,920 



Income over 15 years 

$397 

Total 15 year payout 

$71,460 


‘Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.50%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are available. 

Life Annuities: 







Male: 

Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 







... payments cease at death 

$310 $337 

$376 

$427 

$464 

$515 

$626 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female: 

$305 $329 

$357 

$389 

$403 

$430 

$473 

... payments cease at death 

$290 $311 

$343 

$378 

$400 

$446 

$530 

...10 years guaranteed 

$288 $306 

$332 

$359 

$373 

$406 

$443 

Joint Life: lOyrs guaranteed 

$271 $286 

$306 

$326 

$339 

$369 

$425 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 



Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 




Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of 
"Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 
phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 


SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD ... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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When science and ethics collide 

Science is sometimes too disconnected from society's values and beliefs, says new centre director 




Abused women being ignored, study finds 


A UVic study says abused women 
aren’t being listened to by service 
providers within the justice system 
and therefore aren’t getting the help 
they need. It also reveals that women 
are often intimidated by the system 
and that its processes and options are 
often not explained to them. 

These are just some of the find¬ 
ings of a three-year study conducted 
by UVic nursing professor Dr. Col¬ 
leen Varcoe from June 1999 to June 
2002. As principal investigator, 


Varcoe undertook the study to gain 
understanding of how abused women 
experienced Canada’s justice system. 

“Now that we’ve completed the 
study we want to use the results to 
educate service providers and policy¬ 
makers about the importance of lis¬ 
tening to women,” Varcoe explains. 
“We also want women users of anti¬ 
violence systems involved in the crea¬ 
tion and evaluation of services.” 

A total of 46 women, aged 21- 
63, from various cultural, economic 


and educational backgrounds par¬ 
ticipated in the study. These abuse 
survivors were interviewed about 
their efforts to seek help from abuse. 

The study also found that lan¬ 
guage barriers, poverty, marginal¬ 
ization and racism magnified the 
problems women encountered. 

Varcoe’s efforts were assisted by 
UVic and community researchers 
and members of Women in Action, 
a social action group comprised of 
formerly abused women. 


Rennie Warburton (The Ring, Sept, 5) gives his 
game away when he identifies himself by race, age 
group and gender. Identity as an old white guy is his 
badge of guilt, but he waves it as the sackcloth of 
redemption because he is on the side of the “victims” 
of evil Canadian society. He divides the world into 
oppressors and victims. The university, from his 
viewpoint, should be the instrument of social justice 
(as he defines it), and whoever resists this mission is 
“authoritarian” and allied with “dark forces.” Being 
so virtuous apparendy frees him and correct-think¬ 
ing university acolytes from accountability. 

He ignores that we live in a democracy where 
presumably a free citizenry can choose how society 
should be structured and how individuals can make 
their own decisions. Membership in an academic, 
tenured aristocracy is not a license to engineer 
society according to the agenda of a few self- 


anointed prophets. The point Jim Cutt and I made 
in our Times Colonist piece was that the social and 
socialist activists dominate the non-science faculties 
in Canadian universities, they are self-perpetuating, 
they admit only other left-leaners to their circle, they 
are highly privileged, and they are accountable only 
to themselves. We could have also mentioned that 
moral certitude unleavened by pluralism is highly 
corrosive to the life of the intellect. Without diver¬ 
sity of viewpoint (not diversity of skin colour or 
diversity of sexual “orientation”) based on objective 
scholarship, teaching becomes preaching. 

Finally, we challenge Warburton to produce 
evidence that Canadian academic life is not over¬ 
whelmingly populated by left-leaning professors. 

Dr. Robert Bedeski, 

Political science 


by Patty Pitts 

IN A WORLD FILLED with con¬ 
flicting philosophies, ethnic strife, 
and bombastic marketing, scientific 
research is often seen as a cool, calm¬ 
ing voice of reason. But increasingly 
the soothing, seemingly objective 
results of painstaking research are 
being given a collective cold shoul¬ 
der by a once-receptive public. 

The new director of UVic’s 
Centre for Studies in Religion and 
Society thinks he knows why. 

“Whose values are being used 
to guide the research?” asks Dr. 
Conrad Brunk. “Governments 
look to science for advice because 
it’s seen as value-neutral, the per¬ 
fect fit for a pluralistic society. But 
it’s evident that science often isn’t 
value-neutral, and if value judg¬ 
ments are being made, shouldn’t 
they be transparent and open?” 

The porous point between per¬ 
sonal values and beliefs and scien¬ 
tific research has been the focus of 
Brunk’s work for the past decade. A 
former philosophy professor and 
dean of Conrad Grebel University 
College at the University of Water¬ 
loo before coming to UVic, he sees 
his research interests dovetailing per¬ 
fectly with the goals of the centre. 

“The centre’s interest is in the 
intersection of science and reli¬ 
gion,” says Brunk. “We live in a 
society in which most people’s val¬ 
ues are rooted in some sort of reli¬ 
gious tradition, even if they no 
longer practise that tradition. The 
religious component of these issues 
is very important. How should a 
democratic, pluralistic society ne¬ 
gotiate these issues? Why should 
values with a religious base have 
less political weight?” 


Clearly, there are no simple so¬ 
lutions but, says Brunk, scientists 
persist on trying to provide sim¬ 
ple, sweeping answers to an in¬ 
creasingly skeptical public. 

“Scientists don’t like to say what 
they don’t know. They feel that the 
public can only tolerate a zero risk’ 
message.” Brunk argues that scien¬ 
tists don’t give the public enough 
credit to handle more nuanced in¬ 
formation. “The scientific commu¬ 
nity is beginning to understand that 
it has to translate its results better.” 

At the centre, Brunk will con¬ 
tinue his research into the way sci¬ 
ence is used to deal with health and 
environmental issues. He’s inter¬ 
ested in how values are embedded 
in research procedure and commit¬ 
ted to ensuring those values reflect 
the ones held by society. 

He’s not a complete stranger to 
the Sedgewick Building. He first 
came to campus for six months in 
1997 as a research fellow to work 
on an article on the court-ordered 
settlement by Dow Corning fol¬ 
lowing allegations of illnesses 
caused by its silicone breast im¬ 
plants. He’s also participated in 
past centre projects involving re¬ 
storative justice and the ethics in¬ 
volved in the various fisheries on 
Canada’s coasts. 

Brunk describes coming to 
UVic “to be paid to do what I love 
to do” as an exciting challenge. He 
says he finds the natural environ¬ 
ment of Vancouver Island “breath¬ 
taking. It’s mystical to me. Every 
morning I stand on the balcony of 
my home and say ‘I can’t believe I 
live in this place.’” 


Juggling, anyone? 


Students Aaron Gregg (left) and Mark Weston take a moment to 
demonstrate their juggling skills during Clubs and Course Union Days 
at the SUB last week. The juggling club is one of more than 65 active 
clubs available at UVic, which include the UVSS chess club. Students 
for Literacy, and Amnesty International. "Clubs play a role in educat¬ 
ing students about a variety of issues, concerns and interests," says 
Michelle Kinney, UVSS director of services. "They're a meaningful and 
fulfilling way for students to be represented and to have a voice in 
their student society." For more information on clubs visit <www.uvss. 
uvic.ca/advocacy/clubs.html>, call 721-8369 or e-mail kinney@uvic.ca. 

For athletics clubs, contact Linda Henderson in athletics and recreation 
at 721-8413 or lakh@uvic.ca. 


Brunk 


- tx - 

The scientific community is beginning to understand 
that it has to translate its results better. 


Brunk’s ability to peel back the 
veneer of scientific objectivity to re¬ 
veal the sometimes conflicting val¬ 
ues that influence research results has 
led to his participation on several in¬ 
ternational and national committees 
advising government on thorny 
regulatory issues. He’s co chair of the 
Royal Society of Canada’s expert 
panel on the future of food biotech¬ 
nology and was recendy appointed 
to the Canadian Biotechnology Ad¬ 
visory Committee. 


To illustrate how differing values 
can produce wildly divergent scien¬ 
tific results and subsequent public 
scorn, he refers to a book he co¬ 
authored analysing a dispute over the 
delicensing of a chemical pesticide. 

“The government scientists 
thought the risk was a million 
times higher than the risk reported 
by the industry scientists. Each side 
followed a different set of values 
that influenced the handling of 
various uncertainties in the sci¬ 


ence. Do you base the result on the 
farmers who follow the pesticide 
use directions and use protective 
clothing or do you base your re¬ 
sults on those who don’t, knowing 
that 90 per cent of the farmers 
don’t use protective clothing. 

“Do you err on the side of hu¬ 
man health or the health of the ag¬ 
ricultural economy?” 
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Healthier seniors, lower health-care 
costs are possible, study shows 


by Maria Lironi 

“You know the cliche ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of 
cure?’” asks Dr. Patrick McGow- 
man, the Centre on Aging’s newest 
research affiliate. “Well, when it 
comes to keeping seniors healthy 
nothing could be truer.” 

For the past three years 
McGowan has led a team of inves¬ 
tigators—including former centre 
director and UVic sociologist Dr. 
Neena Chappell and investigators 
at UBC, the Registered Nurses As¬ 
sociation of B.C., Peace Arch Hos¬ 
pital, and the Ministry of Health 
Planning—in the High Risk Patient 
Intervention Program Evaluation. 
Funded by the Medical Research 
Council of Canada, the study re¬ 
vealed that keeping seniors out of 
the hospital can be as simple as 
making sure they receive home vis¬ 
its from a pharmacist and a nurse. 

High-risk seniors in the South 
Surrey-White Rock area, who had 
been discharged from the hospital 
or the emergency department and 
who were also on six or more pre¬ 
scription medications, were studied. 
The mean age of the 225 subjects 
was 78 years. 

From September 1999 to Octo¬ 
ber 2000 McGowans intervention 


teams made home visits to the sen¬ 
iors in the experimental group. 
They conducted a thorough needs 
assessment and went through the 
patients’ medicine cabinets. What 
they found was lots of outdated 
medication, drugs that didn’t go 
together, and medicine prescribed 
in too high or too low a dose. 

“In these cases the pharmacist 
would call the patients’ doctors and 
get things straightened out,” says 
McGowan. “The intervention team 
also developed plans, each with a 
monitoring component, to ensure 
that every senior in the experimen¬ 
tal group received optimal medica¬ 
tion therapy.” 

In all, the intervention team 
contacted the seniors’ doctors 136 
times and made 255 medication- 
related recommendations, of which 
206 (81 per cent) were accepted. 
These recommendations included: 
changing medicine, discontinuing 
a prescription, adding a treatment, 
and increasing or decreasing the 
dose of a drug. 

The seniors’ community pharma¬ 
cists were contacted 39 times. Of the 
56 recommendations made by 
McGowan’s intervention team, 51 
(91 per cent) were accepted. The team 
also made changes in how the medi¬ 
cation was delivered. They removed 


outdated or unused medication, con¬ 
tacted community resources, pro¬ 
vided a booklet where seniors 
recorded their medications, dispensed 
snap caps, furnished a list of medica¬ 
tions, supplied written information 
about drugs, provided medication 
schedules, changed the times that 
drugs were administered, and simpli¬ 
fied the drug regime. The seniors’ 
progress was followed for a year after 
their discharge from the program. 

“What we discovered was that 
seniors who received attention from 
the high-risk intervention team ex¬ 
perienced significantly fewer 
hospitalizations and used other 
costly medical services less often 
than seniors in the control group,” 
says McGowan. “It cost $680 less 
to have the intervention team help 
high-risk seniors in the experimen¬ 
tal group with their health issues 
than it did for seniors in the con¬ 
trol group to function without the 
intervention team.” 

“We now have the methodology 
to make huge positive changes in 
the way home care and pharmacist 
duties are implemented,” says 
McGowan. “Whether our current 
health care environment is condu¬ 
cive to the health authorities mak¬ 
ing any sort of positive change is 
another matter.” 


It pays 

to work with the 
Canadian Forces. 


If you have, or are pursuing a degree 
recognized by a Canadian university 
in engineering or in one of these 
specific sciences: 

• Controls and Instrumentation 

• Mathematics 

• Physics 

• Computer Science 

• Applied Science 

• Oceanography 

Then you may be eligible for one 
of the following: 

Graduates can receive a $ 40,000 
recruitment bonus and guaranteed 
employment; 

or 

Students can receive a salary, 
paid tuition, books and guaranteed 
employment upon graduation. 


For more information, call us, 
visit our Web site or come to one 
of our recruiting centres. 


Strong. Proud. 

Todays Canadian Forces . 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800 856-8488 


CANADIAN 



Canada 


Travailler pour les 
Forces canadiennes, 

ga paye! 


Si vous etes titulaire d'un diplome, ou en 
voie d'obtenir un diplome reconnu par une 
universite canadienne en ingenierie ou 
dans un de ces domaines scientifiques : 

• controle et instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences informatiques 

• sciences appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous pourriez etre 
admissible a: 

Les diplomes peuvent recevoir une 
indemnite de recrutement de 40 000$ 
et un emploi garanti; 

ou 

Les etudiants peuvent recevoir un 
salaire, des frais de scolarite et manuels 
payes, ainsi qu'un emploi garanti apres 
la graduation. 

Pour plus d'information, appelez- 
nous, visitez notre site Web ou 
rendez-vous dans un centre de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez vos forces 
dans les Forces canadiennes. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800 856-8488 
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Smooth operator 

UVic's switchboard operators are the "invisible hub of the university' 


by Joy Poliquin 


LESLEY BLUNT MAKES fast 
friends. They come from across 
campus, from different faculties, de¬ 
partments and professions. The 
strange thing is, many of them she’s 
never even seen. She does, however, 
know them by voice. 

As switchboard supervisor of 
UVic’s telephone services, Blunt 
manages an office that can place up 
to 400 phone calls on busy days. She 
works in the basement of the 
Clearihue A wing, tucked away in a 
nook not many people know about. 
In fact, there’s a lot people don’t 
know about switchboard operators. 

“I think most people probably 
think of Lily Tomlin,” says Blunt. 
“Of course that’s silly, but I think 
there’s a bit of a stigma there.” In 
reality, she and two switchboard 
operators answer calls from stu¬ 
dents, staff, faculty and community 
members, and act as liaisons be¬ 
tween campus residents and Telus 
Communications Services. They’re 
also who you call if your campus 
phone is causing problems. 

Spending this much time on the 
phone means getting to know peo¬ 
ple by voice, but not by face. “You 
become quite familiar with voices,” 
says Blunt. “Of course you imag¬ 
ine in your own mind how they 
might look and then you have an 
occasion to meet them and you’re 
totally wrong.” 

Since coming to UVic as a part- 
time switchboard operator in 1992, 
Blunt has become full-time switch¬ 
board supervisor. She originally 
took the job because it guaranteed 
constant interaction with people, 
something she’s always enjoyed. 

“I’m a people person. I like talk¬ 
ing to people, and it’s a shame in a 
way that I haven’t been able to meet 
all the people I talk to, because you 
really can develop a great rapport 
with people over the phone.” 

But working on a switchboard 
requires more than an outgoing per¬ 
sonality. Switchboard operators 


have to excel in navigating databases 
and managing huge amounts of in¬ 
formation, and to respond to calls 
quickly and efficiently. 

“We’re really the invisible hub of 
the university,” says Blunt. “We 
keep people connected. A few weeks 
ago we had voice mail go absolutely 
wonky across campus and it was 
amazing. There were hundreds of 
phone calls coming in every hour. 
People feel like they lose contact 
with the world when their phone is 
out of sorts.” 

Sometimes the job calls for 
Blunt to find information with 
nearly no guidance. “We have peo¬ 
ple call who only know the first 
name of the person they’re trying 
to reach. A man called once and 
asked for Sandra in salads. It turns 


out she worked in housing, food 
and conference services, but that 
took some digging, and not through 
the salad!” « 

This fall Blunt expects the calls 
to increase as new students find 
their bearings around campus. But 
she won’t be there to connect them. 
After 10 years with UVic’s switch¬ 
board, Blunt is making a career 
change. She’s moving to Fernie 
B.C. this month to start a lodge 
and heli-ski business with her heli¬ 
copter pilot son. “I’m going to 
pamper my guests,” she says. “I’m 
very excited about this new part of 
my life. Of course, I’ll keep in con¬ 
tact with most of the friends I’ve 
made here.” 

After all, catching up will only 
be a phone call away. 

Blunt 



Help fight breast 
cancer: run for a cure 


Want to support a good cause, get some exercise and help show 
off UVic’s community spirit—all at the same time? 

Then sign up to run or walk in the eighth annual CIBC Run 
for the Cure in support of breast cancer research and education. 
This year, you have a bit of extra time to form a team and seek 
donations; the visit of the Queen to Victoria in early October has 
postponed the Victoria event until Sunday, Oct. 20. (Everywhere 
else in Canada the event takes place on Oct. 6.) It begins at 9 a.m. 
in Beacon Hill Park. 

Once again, Dr. Geri Van Gyn (Learning and Teaching Cen¬ 
tre) is coordinating the UVic team, known as the UVic Ringers. 
Laurene Clark, CEO of the Victoria Chamber of Commerce, wife 
of UVic president David Turpin and a breast cancer survivor, is 
the honorary team captain. 

Last year, UVic fielded a record 425 participants representing 
24 departments and won the event’s Corporate Spirit Award as 
top corporate donor. UVic participants raised about $6,500 in 
pledges. 

“We hope to claim that title again this year,” says Van Gyn. 
“The number of participants is extremely important, but the 
amount of money raised is the key to supporting this event. Every 
dollar raised beyond the registration fee goes to breast cancer re¬ 
search.” 

Team captains should contact Van Gyn as soon as possible to 
obtain an information package. Teams (10 people or more) and 
individuals who sign up before Oct. 4 will get a UVic team t- 
shirt. If your team has its own name, it will be listed underneath 
the UVic Ringers on the t-shirt. 

Whether or not you participate in the Oct. 20 event, you can 
still make a donation through any registered UVic team or indi¬ 
vidual. There’ll be prizes for the greatest amount of donations raise 
by one individual, and for the team that raises the most dona¬ 
tions. 

“One advantage to the event being a bit later this year is that 
we can involve undergraduate students in a bigger way, either as 
members of your own team, or as donors,” adds Van Gyn. “So 
encourage everyone to get involved!” 

The sign-up fee is $25 (waived if you raise $100 or more). 
Application forms are available at the information booth in the 
University Centre, departmental offices, or from Van Gyn (Cen¬ 
tre for Innovative Teaching, room 126, 721-8571 or 8572), or 
request one by e-mailing terc@uvic.ca. 

You can also register online at <www.cbcf. org>. Sign up a rela¬ 
tive or friend, too. Remember, to be part of the UVic team you 
must indicate “UVic Ringers” as your team of choice. 

It is estimated that 20,500 Canadian women will develop breast 
cancer in 2002, and 5,400 will die from it. 




CIBC RUN _ 

for the CURES 


Harness information technology for health care, 
urges new school director 


by Patty Pitts 


In Dr. Patricia Coward’s ideal 
world, hospital patients would no 
longer take second place to time- 
consuming paperwork and record¬ 
keeping. Patient information would 
stream continuously through a 
wireless network to doctors’ and 
nurses’ hand-held computers, pro¬ 
viding up-to-date vital information 
at a patient’s bedside and at every 
location a patient may transfer to 
within an increasingly complex 
health care system. 

“Health informatics has huge 
potential to provide information at 
point of care so that health care pro¬ 
viders don’t have to spend precious 
time thumbing through stacks of 
records and medical alerts,” says the 
new acting director of UVic’s school 
of health information science. “Us¬ 
ing informatics improves the con¬ 
tinuum of care so patients’ informa¬ 
tion travels with them. It helps 
people feel organized and safe.” 

A former nurse, Coward is the 


school’s first director to come from 
a background of direct patient care. 
She stepped into the position on 
June 1 when Dr. Francis Lau was 
seconded to the Island Medical Pro¬ 
gram team. 

Originally from Toronto, Cow¬ 
ard trained at Toronto General 
Hospital, but after deciding she 
wanted to be a clinical nursing spe¬ 
cialist in neo-natal infant care, she 
moved to Edmonton to take her 
master’s degree in nursing at the 
University of Alberta. That’s where 
she met her late husband, Jim 
Coward, and moved with him to 
Victoria when he became the co¬ 
op coordinator for health informa¬ 
tion sciences in 1986. Patricia was 
appointed assistant executive direc¬ 
tor of patient care at Victoria Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. 

But it wasn’t until she attended 
a conference in Ireland two years 
later that Coward first became in¬ 
trigued by the emerging area of 
study that applied information 
technology to health care delivery. 


“I picked up a conference bro¬ 
chure and I saw a workshop on the 
use of computers in nursing. I 
thought ‘Wow, I know nothing 
about that but it sure looks inter¬ 
esting,”’ Coward remembers. “I met 
a woman called Patty Brennan from 
CASE Western Reserve University 
in a pub and three months later I 
was her grad student.” 

Brennan remained Coward’s 
grad supervisor for the nine years 
it took her to earn her PhD in 
nursing systems from the Cleve¬ 
land university, considered one of 
the top two graduate nursing 
schools in the U.S. (“There were 
no PhD programs in Canada 
then.”) Throughout that time, 
Coward continued advancing 
through the Capital Health Region 
(now the Vancouver Island Health 
Authority) hierarchy. Prior to com¬ 
ing to UVic she was vice-president 
of programs and acted as the au¬ 
thority’s CEO on three different 
occasions. 

Despite her administrative du¬ 


ties at UVic, Coward will still teach 
two courses this year and lead the 
school’s 20th birthday celebrations. 
Two decades ago, the school was the 
first in Canada to offer the little- 
known and even lesser understood 
discipline. Now, awareness is 
building among health care ad¬ 
ministrators of the economic 
and health benefits of har¬ 
nessing the power of infor¬ 
mation technology. 

“It takes about a 
half-hour to complete 
a written patient re¬ 
port,” says Cow¬ 
ard, considering 
how patient care 
could change 
with increased 
use of electronic 
data collection 
and retrieval. 

“That’s precious 
time that nurses 
could be spend¬ 
ing with pa¬ 
tients.” 



Coward 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 





Theory: Examples and Dynamics. Dr. 
Donald Saari, Univ. of California, 
Irvine. Clearihue Bldg., room A307. 
472-4271 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Climate Change y Uplift of Mountain 
Ranges , and Evolution of Humans: 
Which is the Chicken, Which the Egg, 
and Which the Red Herring? Dr. 
Peter Molnar, Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. 721-8848 

The Dorothy and David Lam 2002 
Lecture Series 7:30 p.m. Treaty, 
Tribes & Governance in New Zealand. 
Sir Hugh Kawharu, formerly Univ. 
of Auckland, Ngati Whatua elder. 
Fraser Bldg., room 159. 721-7020 

Faculty Recital 8 p.m. Beethoven and 
the Guitar. Anne Elliott-Goldschmid, 
violin; Janna Hood, viola; Lanny 
Pollet, flute; Alexander Dunn, 
guitar. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip T. 
Young Recital Hall. (Admission 
$12/8) 721-7903 


Sunday, Sept. 22 

The Far-Reaching Legacy of Chinese 
Ceramics 1-4 p.m. Four speakers 
(Jan Stuart, Smithsonian Institution; 
Judith Patt and Erica Dodd, UVic; 
and Paula Swart, Vancouver Muse¬ 
um) discuss the cultural influence 
of Chinese porcelain. University 
Centre A180. Free but please 
register at 721-6562. 


Monday, Sept. 23 

Pacific Inst, of Mathematical Sciences 
Lecture 2:30 p.m. Chaotic Dynamics 


of Economics. Dr. Donald Saari, 
Univ. of California, Irvine. Clear¬ 
ihue Bldg., room A307. 472-4271 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Worshipping the Ancestors: Chinese 
Ritual and Commemorative Portraits. 
Jan Stuart, Smithsonian Institution. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 215. 721-7942 


Tuesday, Sept. 24 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30 p.m. Can 
Film Tell Good History? Natalie 
Zemon Davis, Princeton Univ. and 
Univ. of Toronto. Fine Arts Bldg., 
room 103. 472-4677 


Wednesday, Sept. 25 

CAPI Brown Bag Luncheon Series 

12:30 p.m. Heritage Language Issues 
in Japan: Current Perspectives on 
Minority Language Maintenance and 
Revival. Sandra Fotos, Senshu 
Univ., Tokyo. Human & Social 
Dev. Bldg., room A260. 721-7020 


Pacific Inst, of Mathematical Sci¬ 
ences Lecture 2:30 p.m. Dynamics, 
Symmetry and the Social Sciences. Dr. 
Donald Saari, Univ. of California, 
Irvine. Clearihue Bldg, room A211. 
472-4271 

Religion & Society Lecture 4 p.m. 

New House Rules: Christianity, 
Economics, and Planetary Living Sallie 
McFague, Vancouver School of 
Theology. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-6695 

Second-Language Workshop and 
Seminar Series Fall 2002 4:30- 
6 p.m. New Perspectives on Call for 
Second Language Classrooms. Sandra 
Fotos, Senshu Univ., Tokyo. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A215.721-6634 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Trickster Travels: A 16th-century 
Muslim Between Worlds. Natalie 
Zemon Davis, Princeton Univ. and 
Univ. of Toronto. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 105. 
472-4677 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. The 
Woman Who Gave Birth to Rabbits. 
Dr. Emma Donoghue, fiction 
writer and independent scholar. A 
reading and commentary on her 
latest fiction writing. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A127. 721-7378 

English Lecture 7:30 p.m. Forms of 
Deformation in Paul Celans Poetry. 
Nikolai Popov, Univ. of Washing¬ 
ton. Centre for Innovative Teach¬ 
ing, room 110. 721-7236 

Thursday, Sept. 26 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Creative Midrash: Entering 
Sacred Texts Through Lenses of 
Creativity, Playfulness and Spiritu¬ 
ality. Rabbi Harry Brechner, Con¬ 
gregation Emanu-El. Grad Centre, 
room 108. 472-4159 

Lieder at Lunch 12:30 p.m. Informal 
exploration of the German Lieder 
repertoire with Sharon and Harald 
Krebs, UVic. MacLaurin Bldg., room 
B037. Bring your lunch! 721-7903 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. The 
Knot of Slavery: A Mulatto Woman in 
Colonial Suriname. Natalie Zemon 
Davis, Princeton Univ. and Univ. of 


Toronto. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 116. 472-4677 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Nanotechnology: Thinking Small or 
Small Thinking? Chad Mirkin, 
Northwestern Univ. Centre for 
Innovative Teaching, room 110. 
721-7152 

Friday, Sept. 27 

Public Admin. Seminar 4 p.m. 
Strengthening Local Government 
Versus Strengthening Local Govern¬ 
ance. Dr. Robert Bish, UVic. Strong 
Bldg, room Cl 12. 721-8056 

Monday, Sept. 30 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. 
Ethnography and Traditions in Boat- 
Building. Dr. Anthony Parker, Univ. 
of Bristol. Clearihue Bldg., room 
Cl 12. 721-8514 

Tuesday, Oct. 1 

Dean's Brown Bag Lunch Series 12- 

1:30 p.m. Improved Patient Safety: 
Costs and Effects Count. Dr. Rebecca 
Warburton, Michael Smith Founda¬ 
tion for Health Research Career 
Award recipient. Strong Bldg., room 
Cl 13. 721-8050 

Centre on Aging Lecture 2-4 p.m. 
Your Aging Mind: The Good News 
and Bad News. Dr. David Hultsch, 
UVic. Grand Pacific Hotel (463 
Belleville Street). Free but please 
register 721-6369 

Lansdowne Lecture 3:30 p.m. 
Ancient Cargoes, Trade and Travel. 
Dr. Anthony Parker, Univ. of 
Bristol. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201. 721-8514 

Germanic & Russian Studies Lecture 

7:30 p.m. Wort und Bild: Zwei 
Lyrikerinnen lessen aus ihrem Werk. 
A lecture given in German by Uta 
Regoli and Dr. Angelika Arend, 
UVic. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 110. 721-7316 

Wednesday, Oct. 2 

Religion 8r Society Lecture 4 p.m. 

The Structure and Dynamics of 
Pilgrimage. Murray Groom, CSRS 
fellow, United Church of Canada. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 110. 721-6695 

Thursday, Oct. 3 

Info. Session 10 a.m.-2 p.m. The 
Malahat Review Literary Magazine 
Information Day. Refreshments. 
Fine Arts Bldg, foyer. 721-8524 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
Maritime Landscapes. Dr. Anthony 
Parker, Univ. of Bristol. Cornett 
Bldg., room B108. 721-8514 


D GKtftT Gl*Hin<j & GlrTfi! 
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721-8311 

8:30 - 5:00 Monday to Friday 
11:00 - 5:00 Saturday 


www.uvicbookstore.ca 


RING PUBLICATION SCHEDULE — FALL 2002 

Calendar items should be sent to UVic communications (Sedgewick C149, fax 
721-8955, e-mail ucom@uvic.ca) or entered into the online calendar (www. 
uvic.ca/events) by no later than 4 p.m. on the Wednesday prior to publication. 
When space is limited, The Ring reserves the right to shorten or not run a 
listing. Academic events are given highest priority. For more information, call 

721-7636. 


PUBLICATION DATE. 

COPY DEADLINE 

October 3 . 

Sept. 25 

October 17. 

Oct. 9 

October 31 . 

Oct. 23 

November 14. 

Nov. 6 

November 28. 

Nov. 20 


At the Galleries 

www.maltwood.uvic.ca or 721-6562 

Larger Than Life: Underwater Photography (until Sept. 27) by Mike 
Wetklo. McPherson Gallery. 

China and Beyond: The Legacy of a Culture (until Dec. 24) An edu¬ 
cational exhibition featuring art objects from the Vancouver 
Museum, the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery, and private collections in B.C. Maltwood 
Gallery. 

Experiments in Blue: Watercolours (Oct. 2-31) by Walter Riedel. 
McPherson Gallery. 


Thursday, Sept. 19 

Pacific Networking Conference 

2002 Governing the Environment: 
Pan-Pacific Perspectives On Indige¬ 
nous Governance, Local Resources 
and Aid. Student Union Bldg. Info: 
www.sppf.org 

Sessions in Spirituality 11:30 a.m- 
1 p.m. Stepping Out in Faith, Living 
Christianity in Health Care. Sue 
Morrison, UVic. Grad Centre, 
room 108. 472-4159 

Lansdowne Lecture 12:30 p.m. The 
Art of Masks. Melody Anderson, 
Vancouver maskmaker and designer. 
Phoenix Theatres. 721-7991 

Pacific Inst, of Mathematical Sciences 
Lecture 2:30 p.m. Evolutionary Game 


Did you come to work 
at UVic in 1977? 

If so, you'll have received an 
invitation to an Oct. 2 dinner in 
your honour as a member of the 
25-Year Club. If you didn't receive 
an invitation, contact the 
ceremonies office at 721-7446 as 
soon as possible. 


lassiffieds 


FOR RENT 

LARGE DELUXE SUITE overlooking 
trees, river, park. Royal Oak. Level 
entry. 1 bdrm, den, private yard. $850/ 
month including utilities, laundry. 
Quiet, N/S. October 1.382-6365. 

Classified ad rates are $20 for up to 
25 words and $ 1 for each addi¬ 
tional word. For more information, 
please call 721-7636. 
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